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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tne age we live in does not enjoy the reputation it 
merits, neither is it always spoken of with proper 
respect. The general opinion seems to be that it is 
a go-ahead, speculative, business age, occupied by a 
generation the several members of which are con- 
tinually racing, pushing, elbowing, and trying by all 
lawful, and a good many unlawful means, to pass 
each other. I daresay it is all very right to call it 
the age of railways, telegraphs, progress, civilisation, 
or by a hundred other distinguishing traits; but after 
all, these severally, and in combination, but poorly 
express its merits. I don’t think I have ever heard 
it called the age of philanthropy; yet, if there be 
one title more than another which seems to me to 
express what this age really is, I think I have hit 
upon it above. 

Should any person or persons think fit to display 
their incredulity on this point, either by word or 
gesture, let me refer them to the advertising columns 


of every newspaper which deserves the name. It | 


matters little whether the sheet be the Times, or a 
penny weekly, you are sure in each and all to detect 
the philanthropy of the age, not merely in the bud, 
but fully expanded, and ready, on the smallest foster- 
ing, to spread itself over the length and breadth of 
the land. 

I will not on this occasion allude to the retired 
physician, whose sands of life are nearly run out ; yet 
who, from pure love to his kind, and irrespective of 
the trifling amount in postage-stamps named in his 
advertisement, and of course with no thought of 
subsequent profit of a more substantial sort, spends 
the last dribblets of his earthly existence in making 
known his wondrous discoveries in physic for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern. Neither will I 
introduce a variety of others whose philanthropy 
takes a similar course to his, and—if we may judge 
by their myriad advertisements—with similar success. 

The particular branch of the philanthropic business 
to which I wish to call attention is ‘the Profitable 
Employment’ department. I must, at the outset, 
state, that though I intend to make such disclosures 
as ought to place me at the very top of the tree in 
the aforesaid business, I disclaim all idea of merit. I 
believe I should refuse a piece of plate if it were 
offered me in acknowledgment of the service I am 
about to render mankind in general; but I am not 
quite sure on this subject, as I have never had an 
opportunity of rejecting such a proposal under any 
circumstances, and it is said ‘that no man knows 


— he will do until he is tried.’ 


I depend on my daily labour for my subsistence, 
so that it behoves me to employ my time as profit- 
ably as possible; yet it sometimes happens that 
persons with the will to work have not the power, 
from the simple reason, that they have no work 
to do; and such has been my case on more than 
one occasion; but did I on that account despond ? 
Most certainly not. I read the advertisements 
of that branch of philanthropists who pledge them- 
selves to insure profitable employment to persons 
of either sex; I saw, in every paper, that ‘individuals 
in search of employment, either as a source of income 
or to fill up their leisure hours, may hear of such, by 
means of which from two to four pounds per week 
may be realised, in town or country, and by either 
sex—situation in life immaterial, by enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply,’ &c. 

I think I cannot be termed egotistical, I believe I 
have made a very modest estimate of my talents, as, 
indeed, to judge from their pecuniary fruits, I have a 
very great right to do; yet I frankly confess that, 
after reading this advertisement, I felt that I had 
been appointed to a situation the emoluments of 
which would be at least one hundred per annum, 
with a probability of doubling that amount. Though 
my last day in Messrs Duff & Grubb’s office was 
drawing to a close; though I well knew that my 
quarter’s wages, amounting to L.15, were destined 
to enjoy a very brief acquaintance with my pocket, 
I was in easy, not to say exhilarated circumstances. 
The thing was simple enough: I was going to another 
sphere of action, with the certainty of having my 
salary doubled or trebled. I rejoiced that I lived in 
an age when one has only to expend a postage-stamp 
or two, and in return, any individual member of a 
company of disinterested advertisers will at once 
reveal the secret of gaining a really sumptuous 
income. As there could not be the slightest difficulty 
in the matter, I did not make an application for 
‘ profitable employment’ until I had actually turned 
my back on Messrs Duff & Grubb’s establishment, 
that there might be no hinderance to my entering 
forthwith on the duties of my new vocation, what- 
ever that might be. But the moment I arrived 
at my lodgings, I penned a letter, according to the 
terms of the most promising-looking advertisement ; 
and having posted it, began—mentally—to spend my 
income in perspective. I did not wish to be extra- 
vagant in my anticipations, so I only calculated 
on one hundred pounds for the first year. I had 
hitherto lived on sixty. What luxuries would not 
the aforesaid additional forty purchase !—luxuries in 
dress, which would enable me to shine with tenfold 
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lustre in the eyes of my beloved; luxuries in orna- 
mental jewellery, to be devoted to my beloved; the 
luxury of a trip to the sea-side at the time when she 
accompanied her pupils thither, for could not I pursue 
my unknown occupation either in town or country? 
and, lastly, when another year had fled, the priceless 
luxury of taking the darling girl as my wife, and 
installing her in a little home of my own winning. 
Then I further pictured the greater proficiency in 
my unknown occupation which should make my one 
hundred per annum into two; and the probability 
that, when initiated, my beloved would, by her active 
exertions, make the two hundred into three. And 
should we not live in splendour on three hundred 
a year? I should not like to say how far my visions 
extended, or how I pictured myself the master of 
countless hands working at this unknown work for 
my behoof. I know that I indulged in the unwonted 
luxury of supper on the strength of my improved 
prospects. Two nights and the intervening day were 
thus delightfully spent; then came a reply, and the 
information that, on receipt of twenty-four postage- 
stamps, all the necessary particulars would be 
forwarded, and I should be fitted to commence this 
lucrative business. A slight fog seemed to come 
over my spirits as I read, but it could scarcely be 
said to damp them. A little reflection convinced 
me that the advertisements alone must cost a small 
fortune, and even philanthropists must live; so I at 
once enclosed the stamps in a second letter, and 
recommenced building castles in the air, with my 
beloved as joint-occupant of their apartments. 

The time which elapsed before another missive came 
to hand hung rather heavily on my hands; not so 
the small remainder of my quarter’s salary ; the more 
anxious one is to spin out the cash, the faster it seems 


to go. 

I trembled as I opened the momentous epistle 
which was to put me in possession of a small for- 
tune. From the envelope I took a piece of paper 
about the size of a medium posting-bill, and printed 
on both sides; the heading was ‘ Profitable Employ- 
ments,’ in large ; and the whole appearance of 
the sheet, for which I had paid twenty-four postage- 
stamps, was singularly like a collection of recipes, 
such as are frequently to be found in the pages of the 
Family Herald. Having paid for them, I might, if I 
chose, re-advertise the secrets for my own pecuniary 
advantage; but I prefer proving myself superior in 
philanthropy even to those who dispose of this valu- 
able information for twenty-four postage-stamps, and 
I shall therefore in this and every other case place 
the knowledge I have attained at the service of the 
public without thought of remuneration. 

Foremost in the list of secrets stand the instruc- 
tions to manufacture and prepare toilet requisites ; 
and as space will not be available for me to insert 
all, I will merely give one, but will gladly furnish 
the remainder to any person or persons wishing to 
begin this manufacture, with a view to obtaining 
from two to four pounds per week. I think the first 
of the series will be the most generally useful, as it 
is a recipe for a preparation to promote the growth 
of whiskers, moustaches, &c.; and further, saith a 
note appended to it, it is the best for the purpose 
ever known: ‘Simmer two ounces of beef-marrow 
on a slow fire in a small earthen vessel, with half an 
ounce of white wax. When cooling, add half an 


ounce of olive-oil, one of rosemary, and thirty drops | be 


of oil of nutmeg. Rub the part on which you want 
the hair to grow with a coarse towel before you apply 
the liniment ; also augment the quantity and rubbing 
nightly. —N.B. This is kept a great secret by court- 


dressers.’ Under the same heading, I have recipes 
for scented oil, pomatum, rondeletia-water, tooth- 
powder, lavender-water, and lip-salve; but after care- 
fully perusing the whole, I am bound to confess that 
I have not capital to purchase materials for these 
articles, and that if I even had them ready-made, I 
should have no idea how to realise two pounds per 
week by the sale thereof. I therefore pass over these 
with a sigh, knocking down, on my way to the next 
set of instructions, one of those aérial castles, the 
erection of which had been such a pretty employment 
while I was waiting for the—ahem!— profitable 
occupation. 

I next arrive at the following heading: ‘A 
able and comfortable income may be obtained by 
adopting the art of inlaying and ornamenting papier- 
maché!’ But again I find, before I can commence 
this art, I must obtain all the most expensive colours, 
and twenty-one things beside, amongst which are 
the papier-mdché itself, gold-leaf, and pearl. Having 
done this, I am directed to sketch roughly my design 
on the papier-maché! My design! I think I 
see it—], who never could even copy the simplest 
sketch with any approximation to correctness—I, 
whose ships, houses, dogs, and, in fact, everything 
connected with my early attempts at art, were a 
source of amusement to all my schoolfellows. Setting 
aside my want of capital, the last requirement causes 
me to proceed abruptly, and I slip p»st this, and the 
‘Art of Painting on Glass,’ for the same reasons, 
Castle No. 2 topples over. 

Next come ‘Recipes for Summer Beverages’— 
lemon and kali, Persian sherbet, ginger-beer powder, 
&c., all of which suggest to my mind only visions of 
stalls at street-ends, but no prospect of L.100 per 
annum. A recipe for furniture-polish is equally 
impracticable, as is also the pursuit of the various 
arts of dyeing, scouring, bronzing, cleaning oil-paint- 
ings, clear-starching, bonnet-cleaning, ribbon-cleaning, 
feather-cleaning, fur-cleaning, ham-curing, pickle- 
making. Equally unpromising to me seem all these, 
as do the arts of washing and making sweets, by 
which females, it is expressly said, can get a 
living and save money. Neither do I think I can 
earn two to four pounds week by manufacturing 
lucifer-matches, blacking, marking-ink, sealing-wax, 
ginger-beer, or pastry, or by sticking on gutta-percha 
soles. In short, I need not state that, after perusing 
the whole of my twenty-four stamps worth, I had not 
a single castle left standing, and that my beloved, 
now removed to a greater distance than ever, was the 
only luxury remaining to me, even in perspective. 

But was I cast down at this one failure? I rejoice 
to say that I was not. I had five more advertise- 
ments, and I resolved on going through them all, 
being convinced of ultimate success. I selected a 
second, which promised a considerable income in 
return for every five shillings expended. Again I sent 
a stamped envelope for reply, which I duly received, 
and now copy for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern : 

‘Sir—In reply to your answer to my advertisement, 
I request a careful perusal of the enclosed, to con- 
vince you that several hundred pounds a year may 
be realised by very few pounds invested. As when 
diagrams, &c., are included in the circular, the 
manufacture will be found to be so simple, expedi- 
tious, and effective, that the then extremely low price 
of five pounds per share will be as readily obtained as 
is now the totally inadequate sum of five shillings, 
which, until the third of next month, will continue to 
charged. J have determined after that date to con- 
siderably increase the price of shares. The information 
about to be given has been necessarily withheld 
hitherto, until the continental patents are secured, 
as it would have invalidated them by its premature 
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disclosure. I assure you that each five-shilling share 
must realise a considerable sum to the holder, and 
which you will acknowledge when you reflect that 
ninety per cent. saving is effected in cost, combined 
with the much more important consideration of the 
vast improvement in manufacture, vouched for on 
authority ; also, that so many important articles of 
wear, use, and ornament are included in this patent, 
and that the aggregate of the returns in the United 
Kingdom alone must amount to many millions of 
pounds sterling per annum. 

‘The reasonable estimate of profits to shareholders, 
after having nine-tenths deducted, will give three 
millions per annum to be divided amongst them, and 
though nine-tenths are deducted, to avoid exaggera- 
tion, such extreme caution will be more fully appre- 
ciated when the shares are raised from five shillings 
to five pounds; because the diagrams I am now 
compelled to withhold will prove that, by prodigiously 
extended application of this invention, I have also 
kept in reserve at least nineteen-twentieths of prob- 
able profits to shareholders. Not a shadow of doubt 
therefore exists in my mind of these five-shilling 
shares shortly becoming worth several hundreds of 

each,’ 


I read thus far before I had the least notion what 
it all meant. Then I understood that the income named 
in the advertisement was to be obtained by buying 
shares in some unknown company at five shillings 
each, and waiting until they became worth several 
hundreds of pounds, when I could of course make a 
fortune. There is a great deal more in the circular 
about the impossibility of making anybody pay more 
than the original five shillings, and the promise that 
‘afterwards’ all subscribers of two pounds and 
upwards should have a specimen of this wondrous 
fabric sent for inspection. 

All I know beside—and this I gleaned from a 
great deal of print—is that the fabric is called ‘Textile 
Mosaic ;’ that a marquis’s brother, a baronet, and 
John Somebody, Esq., have consented to become 
trustees. 

I did not, however, invest my remaining two pounds, 
or even five shillings, in the Textile Mosaic, as I con- 
sidered the term ‘afterwards’ much too shadowy, 
vague, and uncertain, and the period at which I 
might step into an enjoyment of these immense 
advantages too distant for any but a millionaire to 
wait for. 

I had still four promises of profitable employment, 
and with a view to saving time, I wrote to all the 
four ‘ promisers’ by the same post. In reply, number 
one briefly requested a call, when due explanation 
would be afforded, and the work exhibited. Need 
I say I promptly responded to the invitation; and 
in Regent Street—no less—I was shewn sundry speci- 
mens of Berlin wool-work, and told that if I chose to 
spend fifteen shillings and sixpence in learning how 
to do it, and to pay for materials into the bargain, I 
should soon be able to earn ever so much a week. I 
felt yather bewildered, and hinted that the work was 
scarcely fitted for masculine hands. The gentleman 
exhibiter, however, assured me that fe invented the 
work, assumed an indignant air when I looked 
dubious, and recommended me to take home and read 
his prospectus. He pushed a little blue-covered book, 
the size of a penny Blue Beard, into my hand. I 
took it mechanically, and turned to the door, when I 
was ‘brought to’ by a sharp request for twopence, 
the price of said book, and I paid it. 

I must give a brief extract from its contents. The 
inventor—Mr Toohey—after thanking the ladies of 
the nobility and gentry for their patronage, begs ‘ that 
all who have not yet been made acquainted with his 
new patterns for ladies’s needlework, will at once be 
aroused, and assist to arrest the fructifying stream of 


British gold that annually finds its way to the con- 
tinent for mere patterns for ladies’s needle-work. The 
patriotism of the British lady,’ says he, ‘has been 
known for centuries, and during the late war, the 
numerous articles of comfort manufactured by their 
delicate hands was extensively felt by the valiant 
soldier in the frozen trenches of Sebastopol. Also 
the immense sums which have been raised from time 
to time in bazaars, is a further proof of the extensive 
property which might be realised, but partly lies 
dormant, on account of the great expense of Berlin 
patterns. The inventor further flatters himself he 
has done much to dispel the accusation of national 
a and hopes to obtain universal patronage,’ 


Number two requiring a personal call, I turned my 
weary feet in another direction, and was informed, 
that if I would spend ten shillings in learning to 
colour maps, I should—‘ provided my work suited ’— 
be employed. It was to no purpose that I offered to 
prove myself an adept in the art without any instruc- 
tion; I must disburse the half-sovereign before my 
work could suit; so I reluctantly turned my steps 
towards Tottenham Court Road, to have an interview 
— number three,’ whose answer had requested 
aca 

The advertisement in this case was particularly 
promising, for it stated ‘that a certain art would be 
taught for a trifle, and that constant employment 
could be given at a rate of remuneration varying 
from two to three pounds per week.’ As I reached 
the place, a young lady, with a face wonderfully 
expressive of disappointment, was issuing from it. 
She looked at me, then, to my great surprise, hesi- 
tated, as if she would speak; so I anticipated her by 
respectfully inquiring whether she were the proprie- 
tress of, or connected with that establishment. I 
further tendered an apology for asking the question, 
saying I had walked some distance for the 
of speaking with that, to me, unknown individual, 
and was fearful of missing my chance, when I saw 
her emerge from the doorway of the house whither 
I was bound. She gave a sigh as she answered that 
she had just paid her last visit to the place, and 
deeply regretted that she had ever seen it. I will 
give the explanation I obtained in a few words. Like 
myself, she had seen the advertisement respecting 
‘ profitable employment,’ and in the hope of earning 
the ‘two or three pounds per week,’ had learned the 
art—leather-work—but certainly not for a trifle, since 
it had already cost her ten pounds. At first, she had 
been told two guineas would cover all the expense, 
and that, as soon as she had attained proficiency, she 
would be regularly employed. But, somehow, her 
work never gave satisfaction, and she had been 
induced to go on paying for instruction, until, weary 
and hopeless, she had now resolved to give up all 
further attempts to please those whose promises were 
plainly made only to induce continued outlay. She 
shewed me her last work, which, to my eyes, appeared 
perfect of its kind, and added, that having herself 
felt bitterly disappointed, she trusted she should 
prevent my being so; then she said, ‘Good-day,’ and 
I, after thanking her, wended homewards. 

Alas for ‘my beloved’ and me! There was not 
one castle left. All my aérial manors had departed 
like what indeed they were, ‘the baseless fabric of 
a vision.’ I, however, tried the last advertiser on 
the list, and found that if I substituted the art of 
japanning for that of ornamental leather-work, the 
story I have just told would express all, save that 
the mistress who professed to teach it had herself 
such a careworn face that my pity for her outbalanced 
my disappointment. Poor thing, thought I, a youre 
woman who has to struggle single-handed a 
harder battle to fight than I. God help her! 
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I must own that these advertisements have two 
sides; and I am driven to conclude that the advertisers, 
although doubtless philanthropic, have also an eye, 
distressingly keen, to their own interests. 


RECENT VISITS TO JAPAN* 


Norurne supplies more excitement to the imagination 
than the unvisited parts of the earth. Why is it 
that they remain unknown to us? Why have travel- 
lers not gone thither? Is it because the wayfarers of 
these days lack courage, or because some natural or 
artificial obstacles lie in the way? ‘Io employ the 
ordinary language of life, some countries appear to 
be unlucky in this respect. Thrown by nature out 
of the great highways of commerce and war, possessing 
an ungenial climate, or inhabitants more than usually 
ferocious, they are neglected through accident, con- 
tempt, or fear, and remain puzzles to geographers. . 
Japan cannot be included in this category, since it 
has often been visited, often described, and, oftener 
still, glanced at, in general voyages or descriptions of 
the east. Marco Polo, the greatest name among 
modern travellers, revealed the existence of this 
empire to the western world, which, in his days, was 
rendered so incredulous through ignorance, that priests 
and friars beset his death-bed, beseeching him to 
recant the accounts he had published of Eastern Asia, 
which they looked upon as pure fictions. Japan then 
seemed to retreat into darkness, in which it lay 
shrouded till the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when a Portuguese vessel was driven upon its shores 
by a tempest. This, which happened in 1542, is 
commonly regarded as the discovery of Japan. For 
more than fifty years, the countrymen of Vasco de 
Gama enjoyed a monopoly of the commerce of this 
mighty group, and, chiefly with the riches they thus 
obtained, built the magnificent city of Macao. The 
exportation of the precious metals had not been then 
prohibited, and one small craft, the last of its class 
that quitted the Japanese shores, is said to have 
sailed away with three hundred tons of pure gold 
board 


on 

Subsequently, Japan, like China, became practi- 
cally closed against Europeans, for the exception 
made in favour of the Dutch is rather nominal 
than real. A handful of individuals from Frogland, 
imprisoned on an artificial island in the harbour of 
Nagasaki, carry on a miserable trade with the natives, 
submitting to all sorts of indignities for the sake of 
gain. It was foreseen that our recent wars with 
China would almost necessarily break up the volun- 
tary blockade in which the Japanese had placed 
themselves ; and America, France, and England, by 
the employment of a species of menacing diplo- 
macy, have at length succeeded in overcoming the 
obstinacy of the Japanese government. Now, there- 
fore, by degrees, the various islands of the group will 
be visited by civilised nations, and brought within 
the sphere of our knowledge. Every age has its own 
taste. The travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were almost exclusively political, and looked 
upon every other topic as only so far interesting as it 
had reference to the extension of empire. When they 
visited any new land, therefore, they scarcely noticed 
whether it was fiat or mountainous, covered with 
woods, or bare as the palm of your hand. In the 
eighteenth century, commerce absorbed the thoughts 
of all wayfaring and seafaring men; while, in our own 
day, a little too much deference, perhaps, is paid to 
the imagination. When you have read, for example, 
through a whole new volume of travels, you scarcely 


* Two Journeys to Japan in 1856 and 1857, By Kinahan Corn- 
wallis. With numerous I from Drawings from Life 
by the Author. 2vols. London: Newby. 1859. 


remember anything except the creeks and coves, the 
rocky promontories, the richly wooded valleys, the 
cascades, the winding streams, the delicious atmo- 
sphere, and the blue sky. Sometimes it escapes you 
that there are inhabitants in this terrestrial paradise, 
or if you are brought accidentally to recognise their 
existence, you only think of them as creatures that 
live on dew, or the perfume of flowers. 

The writer of the Two Journeys, which we fancy 
should rather have been called Two Voyages to 
Japan, is not exclusively picturesque. He certainly 
possesses a talent for description, and places a series 
of very striking pictures before the minds of his 
readers; but he likewise makes the most of other 
interesting subjects, as eating, drinking, dressing, 
bathing, and worshipping idols. Unluckily, he did 
not see very much of the country; but of what he 
did see, he conveys a lively impression. We were 
at first almost inclined to imagine that he meant to 
become the rival of Sir Thomas More, and present us 
with a new Utopia; but as we proceeded, evidence 
that the Japanese really do belong to the ordinary 
race of Adam was supplied, though somewhat reluct- 
antly. Mynheer Caron, a Dutch traveller, who was 
once famous, was attacked in Japan by an affection 
of the heart, and to remove it, took a native wife. We 
expected an account of a similar catastrophe in the 
present volumes, so eloquent is the writer on the 
beauty and perfections of the Japanese women. He 
does not even seem to discover anything unsightly in 
jet-black teeth, eyebrows denuded of hair, or eyes 
dipping towards the nose like those of a fox. His 
tolerant imagination finds, in fact, beauty in all this; 
and though our theory of what is lovely in woman 
differs essentially from his, we admire the philosophi- 
cal spirit in which he seeks to combat European 
prejudices against saffron complexions, purple lips, 
ebony grinders, and a forehead without eyebrows, 

But a real talent for description is a somewhat rare 
gift, and this traveller really possesses it. ‘Through 
his pages, we for the first time obtain a true notion of 
that part of Japan which he visited. ‘The country, 
under his pencil, comes out fresh, dewy, and pictu- 
resque before the eye, with its cedars, its camphor 
laurels, its tapering volcanoes, its winding vaileys, 
its long sweeps of undulating plains. 

In the month of July 1856, he enters the harbour of 
Simoda, and thus delineates its distinguishing features: 
‘Near the mouth of the bay was presented a beauti- 
fully indented cove, the entrance to which was nearly 
hidden by an islet, bearing an aspect of the most 
inviting and luxuriant repose, covered with slim yet 
stately trees, rich in blossom and in verdure, and, as 
seen from a distance, more suggestive of the idea of 
some gigantic bouquet than solid land. The sur- 
rounding hilis, rising panorama-like one beyond the 
other, were clothed and terraced with cultivated 
crops, and a profusion of flowery vegetation, and 
thick overhanging woods ; while here and there, far as 
the eye could carry, clumps of trees, resembling for- 
tifications in their compact density, lent diversity to 
the pleasing prospect.’ 

Close to the town, they found a small colony of 
Russians, whom shipwreck, for the time, had located 
in Japan. Through generosity or fear, the natives 
had entertained them hospitably, and assigned them 
a temple for their abode. As far as mere manners 
are concerned, the subjects of the czar are much 
better qualified to win golden opinions in this Buddhist 
empire, than the honest but somewhat rough and 
boisterous mariners of the United States. All 
foreigners alike, however, considerably perplex the 
officials. They know as well as possible that nearly 
all the inhabitants of the empire are desirous of 
cultivating the good-will of strangers, from doing 
which they are only prevented by laws which are no 
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longer applicable to the age in which we live. The 
treaties with Great Britain, America, and France, 
though still constructed with reference to the ancient 
exclusive principles, will inevitably introduce a deluge 
of foreigners into the country, and either result in 
the entire freedom of trade and intercourse, or lead 
to a war. ‘Travellers will break bounds, wander 
beyond the tracks prescribed to them, and, through 
curiosity or obstinacy, force themselves into society ; 
each government will protect its own subjects, and 
there will be constant bickering, unless, by wise and 
liberal regulations, strangers are suffered to move 
whithersoever they please, so long as they conduct 
themselves with propriety. ‘The testimony of all 
those who have visited any part of the group corro- 
borates the opinion that the Europeans themselves 
are less anxious than the Japanese to break dowit the 
barrier of exclusiveness. ‘The narrative before us 
goes far to demonstrate tle friendly disposition of 
the middle and lower orders. Some of the officials 
having paid a visit to the officers of the American 
sloop-of-war, the latter immediately prepared, nothing 
loath, to return the compliment. ‘We landed,’ 
says the writer, ‘between Kagasaki and the sea, and 
followed the beach until we reached the outskirts of 
the village, where we were quite taken by surprise at 
the number of pretty girls and children that emerged 
from their houses to obtain a sight of us. They 
exhibited an anxious curiosity and interest on our 
behalf, which was quite flattering. The news of our 
approach flew on in advance of us, so that our path 
was kept lined with the beauty of the place, each 
damsel with her fancifully painted umbrella over- 
head, and her stilt-like sandals under foot. There 
was a degree of sprightliness about their manners, 
and of sober intelligence about their looks, which, at 
once ingenuous and kind, denoted the unruffled 
temper and amiability which I subsequently found to 
be the universal possession of the women of Japan.’ 
If travellers must run into extremes, we prefer the 
excess of praise and admiration to the excess of 
censure. Cynical persons nowhere find either beauty 
or virtue, the basis of their interpretation being sup- 
plied from within. Without pretending to endorse this 
glowing eulogium on the Japanese ladies, from which 
experience might necessitate some drawback, we 
subjoin a portrait of an individual young woman, 
merely premising that the writer had been many 
months at sea, while the last women he had beheld 
were those of China, with deformed feet, tottering 
gait, overfed figures, and sickly yellow faces. ‘ Pass- 
ing along a street running parallel with the beach, 
and formed of two rows of picturesque two-storied 
wooden houses, plastered over with a stone-like 
cement, the lintel or doorpost of each being sur- 
mounted by a Buddha’s head, or some such device 
intended as a charm, I saw a young girl standing, 
fan in hand, at an open door, reading. She was 
simply clad in a loose crape, half-petticoat, half- 
dressing-gown sort of dress, reaching as far down as 
the ankles, and bound by a sash of yellow silk round 
the waist. The feet, which were small and beautifully 
formed, rested on the common high straw sandals of 
the country. Over this dress, which left the bosom 
partly uncovered, she wore a light cream-coloured 
open jacket of a muslin texture, with wide sleeves 
extending a little below the elbow; her soft black 
hair was beautifully drawn back from off the fore- 
head, and bound in a peculiar cluster at the back of 
the head, where it was held by two gold pins, one of 
great length. and with a scorpion-like device attached 
to it, and which moved to and fro with every motion 
of its fair wearer. The complexion was bright and 
pale, much more so than the Chinese; her features 
animated and expressive, and her teeth white and as 
finely formed as her entire figure. By the latter, I 


saw that she was a virgin, the invariable Japanese 
custom being that, on the marriage of every female, 
the teeth are dyed black, and, in some cases, the 
eyebrows shaven off.’ 

The writer is in error respecting the shaving, since 
the hairs of their eyebrows are plucked out by the 
root. These absurd customs, which, with some 
variations, prevail throughout the whole eastern 
archipelago, are of a piece with painting the cheeks 
bright red and dyeing the lips purple. 

One of the first things which strike the traveller in 
Japan is the people’s extreme cleanliness. All Asiatic 
nations are given to this virtue more or less, but it 
seems to reach its culminating-point among the 
Japanese. From this, as well as from most other things 
related by travellers, we conclude that this people 
will glide easily into the circle of civilisation, provided 
their laws can be so far modified as to admit of 
uninterrupted intercourse with the citizens of other 
states. In quickness and intelligence, in patience 
and the power of imitation, they appear to be supe- 
rior to the Chinese, and in freedom from prejudice, to 
all other orientals. We say, appear to be, because as 
yet we are scarcely entitled to form positive opinions 
respecting them. With all the information as yet 
supplied to us, we only stand upon the threshold of 
their system of laws and manners, religion and civil 
polity. Very much may lie beyond our view, which, 
being thoroughly known, may modify our views either 
for better or worse. The interior of their country is a 
terra incognita; the interior of their social life is so 
also. We accept, of course, the testimony of eye- 
witnesses when they depose to the cleverness, the 
flexibility, and superior ingenuity of the Japanese ; 
but we are at a loss how to reconcile with any 
ideas of high intelligence their dreary and mono- 
tonous system of government, which seems to have 
succeeded in casting all the minds of the country 
after one pattern, and rendering every man, intellec- 
tually speaking, like his neighbour. All their towns, 
temples, houses, junks, hats, coats, and tea-pots are 
constructed upon the same plan. There is nothing 
individual among them. Every official above a certain 
rank wears two swords and a lackered hat; every 
official below that rank, down to some arbitrary point 
in the governmental hierarchy, wears one sword; and 
the remainder, down to the populace, must content 
themselves with no sword at all. Again, among the 
higher orders, form, ceremony, etiquette, absorb half 
the energies of life. A man has to traverse a whole 
forest of mummeries to arrive at a cup of tea; 
grimaces, manceuvres, genuflections, bobbing, bowing, 
courtesying, beset the unlucky individual whose fate 
it is to approach persons of exalted rank; and when 
he has gone through his day’s work, we fancy he 
must feel as flat as a tea-tray. 

But let us hear our traveller’s opinion respecting 
the stuff of which the Japanese were originally made. 
‘After breakfast,’ he says, ‘several of us went on shore 
again in one of the ship’s boats. On gaining the 
beach, I observed a little fellow tracing something in 
the sand with a sharp-pointed stick. I went up to 
him, and recognised the child I had shaken by the 
hand on the previous day, and whom I had endea- 
voured to teach the art of numbers after the English 
style, seeing that counting appeared to be about the 
most prominent feature in the government of his 
country. I had tried to make him repeat after me 
one, two, three, and so on, up to ten, and before leav- 
ing him had written in pencil on a slip of paper the 
several figures. And here he was, slip in hand, now 
deeply engrossed in transferring them to the sand. 
One, two, three, and the first stroke of the next figure 
were already represented on the Japanese beach, and 
he was evidently resolved to persevere till he accom- 
plished the ten; moreover, the figures were quickly 
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and accurately formed. I made a sign for him to 
continue scribbling ; in five minutes more, he had the 
ten figures traced out in a straight line, and all as 
true to my own writing, excepting a little exaggera- 
tion in point of size, as was possible. I looked at his 
graceful frame and bright sparkling eyes, and began 
to conceive a high idea of Japanese brains.’ 

How far it may be allowable to seize upon a 
national custom, and illustrate it by a fictitious 
anecdote, we do not pretend to determine; but we 
feel persuaded that our author has taken the liberty 
to insert a little incident, in order to shew of how 
very little value their brains are to the Japanese— 
we mean under certain circumstances. In the land 
of Brahma, when two people quarrel about a piece 
of ground, he who has most malignity, as well as 
fondness for his family in him, takes a knife, walks 
deliberately to his neighbour’s house, and planting 
himself right before his door, maliciously cuts his 
own throat. What, you may ask, does he gain by 
this? He gains his lawsuit, for the disputed land 
inevitably becomes the property of his family. A 
similar aberration of intellect prevails among the 
Japanese. Upon the least possible provocation, a 
gentleman will seize upon his sword, and rip up 
his own bowels. Very frequently, whole families 
are ordered by the government to do this deed upon 
themselves; and they obey at once. 

The poor Japanese, if any one chooses to offer him 
an indignity, must scarify himself wherever he may 
happen to be, or else consent to live among his 
suicidal fellow-countrymen a disgraced and lost man. 
Our author relates, that a party from the sloop pro- 
ceeding one day on an excursion into the country, 
was followed by two officers of the government, who 
performed this duty under strict compulsion. Our 
author and his American friends were thrown into 
& savage mood by the occurrence. The sailing- 
master turned back, and closely confronted the two. 
He took hold of one of them by the shoulders, turned 
his face towards the bamboo edifice, and gave him 
a slight push in that direction. The two Japanese 
persisting in coming on, the Yankee took his man 
again by the shoulders, ‘and performed, with his 
heavy expedition-boot, a violent ceremony, which 
is usually considered anything but flattering or 
agreeable throughout the rest of the world, but 
in Japan was an insult that, I might safely aver, 
had never been committed before, and which could 
alone be avenged by death. Without, therefore, 
making the slightest attempt at retaliation on the 
body of his adversary, he unsheathed his chief sword, 
which, beautifully burnished, flashed for an instant in 
the sunlight; the Yankee meanwhile extricated his 
revolver from its hiding-place; it was needless, for at 
two easy strokes—two gentle slashes of that keen- 
edged weapon, performed in an instant one across the 
other like the letter X—he had disembowelled himself, 
and fell a swiftly dying man. As he reached the 
ground, he cast up his eyes at his adversary, and 
seeing him standing near, apparently with no inten- 
tion of following his example, he expressed the most 
fearful agony I had ever beheld. We were all filled 
with dismay at this strange event, while the brother- 
official surveyed us threateningly with looks of the 
most intense horror. “He expects you to kill your- 
self in like manner, and with the same sword,” said 
the Sandwich Islander. The Yankee muttered out 
something to the effect that he was not such a fool. 
Meanwhile, the distortions of the dying man were 
painful to look upon; the other officer motioned us 
away, and went down on his knees beside the wounded 
body; and before he rose, a few seconds afterwards, 
the man was dead.’ 

Assuming this story not to be a fiction, and regard- 
ing it as an example of the way in which western 


sailors behave in foreign countries, we can experience 
little surprise at the anxiety of the Japanese govern- 
ment to exclude strangers from its territories. Other 
instances of the undisciplined behaviour of the officers 
and crew of this sloop, related by Mr Cornwallis, tend 
to explain and justify the hostile sentiments with which 
orientals regard their uncouth visitors from the west. 
All nations attach to the objects connected with their 
worship ideas of peculiar sanctity; and no greater 
offence can be offered them than the treating of their 
images and idols with disrespect. Near Hakodadi, 
however, the Americans found a cave, sacred to the 
sea-god of the Japanese, and containing in its dark 
recesses a small chapel, with a statue of the divinity. 
The adventure in this cave is told in a wild and 
exciting manner—the waves dash and foam—a furious 
current sets in between the rocks; the excavation 
spreads, and branches out beneath the superincumbent 
mountain; and all the characteristics of the scene 
tend strongly to impress the imagination. It would 
have reminded the reader of a passage in the Arabian 
Nights, but for the low vice of the visitors, which led 
them, through some contemptible propensity which 
= hardly know how to designate, to plunder the 
shrine. 

Mr Cornwallis’s estimate of the Japanese character 
is much too exalted. There exists on the face of the 
earth no people of more sanguinary and unsparing 
ferocity. Superstition is everywhere cruel, every- 
where degrading to humanity; but nowhere do the 
annals of fanaticism exhibit traits so monstrous, 
barbarities so diabolical, cruelty so loathsome and 
hideous, as we discover in the dark chronicles of 
the Japanese. 

Mr Cornwallis’s volume is full of amusement. 
The author did not see much of the country; but 
what he did see, he has graphically described. 
He possesses the art of letting in light upon all the 
topics which he undertakes to discuss; and though 
we are often constrained to reject his opinions and 
conclusions, and to wish that his education had 
been a little more carefully attended to, we admire 
his natural abilities, and generally approve of the 
use to which he has put them. It requires con- 
siderable effort to look at Japan and its inhabitants 
through the heavy old Dutch and German travellers, 
and the more modern Russians and Swedes supply 
little more assistance. What we now want is a series 
of original observers, who will delineate what they 
see, and confine themselves to that. Mr Cornwallis 
should have made the discovery that the day has 
gone by for compilations from Maffei and Kempfer 
of a history which even in them possesses very, little 
charm. All the original part of his work, however, 
is lively, graphic, and full of interest. 


THE WATERING-PLACE ILUSBAND. 


*So, Laura is to be the fortunate woman after all!’ 
said a bright-eyed damsel, running up towards a 
knot of young ladies, seated in a remote corner of a 
very large room, talking in whispers, and glancing 
sometimes towards the door; and thrusting herself 
between two of them, she put an arm round each fair 
neck, gazed into the one face, then into the other, and 
so by turns at the whole group, asking with her exquis- 
ite arch eyes, and a sort of prim smile that played 
round her lovely full lips, better than words could 
have done: ‘How do you feel, and you, and you?’ 
She paused for a reply, but none being vouchsafed, 
she added, ludicrously articulating every syllable: 
‘She is to be married to Mr Thompson next month.’ 

‘And how do you know?’ said one young lady, 
rather in a pettish tone. 
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*She told me so herself,’ was the reply. ‘I met her 
this moment on the stairs, flushed and trembling, but 
evidently exulting in her triumph; and I wished her 
joy from the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘And so do I,’ echoed one or two of the group. A 
very starched, rather elderly young lady, remarked 
there was no accounting for taste. Another thought 
he might have done better, with a glance at some of 
the handsomest girls present, and a good long 
inward stare at herself; while the one who had 
tried hardest to get him, wondered how any girl 
could marry such a stiff, awkward man. Besides, 
who was he? If he had been well connected, he 
would have been only too glad to have boasted of 
it. Then he was only a city man! Not even‘ rich, | 
either. And such a name! She could not endure 
these common names; if it were for nothing else, she 
never could have married him. At which declaration, 
expressive glances were interchanged. One young 
lady coughed violently ; another played a tune on the | 
table; two others, who were seated rather behind | 
the speaker, raised their eyebrows to each other in 
that peculiar manner understood to be a substitute 
for the words ‘ Did you ever?’ 

It was on a fine morning, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, in rather a second-rate hotel at Leamington, 
that the above scene took place. A sociable enough | 
party had been assembled there for three weeks; that | 
is, the elder members were quite satisfied, and the 
younger had nothing tangible to complain of. They | 
had the usual amount of walking, riding, dancing, | 
quarrelling, and jealousies to amuse them; but there | 
was a want of excitement, that daily craving of, 
the young, and the more brisk among them voted 
the whole thing decidedly slow. What, then, must | 
have been the general exhilaration, the whispered | 
conjectures, the flutterings, the glancings, when it. 
had become known, about a week before, that two. 


gentlemen had arrived—young gentlemen, for they | 
were both certainly under thirty-five—and that one | 
of them had at once proceeded to throw out, in an 
easy, indifferent manner, hints as to the condition 
and intentions of the other. The friends were Mr | 
Fortescue and Mr Thompson. The former, in spite | 
of his aristocratic name, seemed to have no condition 
or intentions of his own. He was simply Mr Thomp- 
son’s friend; he belonged to that class who neither 
have nor desire a position, and who enjoy life all the | 
more that they do not seek to make any permanent 
appropriation of its component parts—birds of passage, 
who descend to peck here and there any sort of 
morsel, and who live a sort of cuckoo-life without | 
any nest of their own. He had the easy, assured | 
air of the race of which he was an accomplished | 
specimen. Mr ‘Thompson, on the contrary, was stiff, 
formal, and silent. You could not call him awk- 
ward, but he had the air of a man on his good 
behaviour, and as if an explosion might take place if 
he should at any time forget his lesson. He com- 
mitted no overt act that could be called ungentle- 
manly, and yet you would have demurred to calling 
him a gentleman. He was rather tall and stout; 
regular enough features, a red and white complexion, 
a sort of nervous twitching of the eyes, and dark, 
strong, curly hair. His tailor had fitted him so tightly, 
that he seemed a prisoner in his own clothes ; 
for instead of being a subsidiary affair, the clothing 
was the most important part of the man—as if Mr 
Thompson had entered into a signed and sealed 


compact with his tailor not to dishonour the work of his 
hands. To puff the wearer into a state of equality with 
these exquisite habiliments, was the special mission 
of Mr Fortescue—a mission he fulfilled to perfection. 


Nothing was overdone; he only said enough to invite 


inquiry, and to set the whole table into a frenzy of 
curiosity. Ifa person of importance were named, he 
would say: ‘I don’t know him, but I believe my 
friend Thompson does,’ without appealing to him, 
although he was close by. He would begin to say 
something about his friend Thompson’s house or 
possessions, and then slide off to another subject in a 
careless, dreamy way. If the party stopped in their 
| rambles to look at a plant, he said: ‘It’s the same, I 
| think, Thompson, you have in your? ——, then drop 
| his voice, so that the last words were inaudible. 
| One young lady declared it was ‘garden at Kensing- 
| ton,’ while another was quite sure it was ‘at Camden 
| Town.’ Thus gently and warily hoisted into notice, 

and covered with a delicate veil of mystery, it was 
surprising how well Mr Thompson enacted the small 
part that remained for him. From the hands of 
his tailor he had passed into those of Mr Fortescue, 
who served him up with derivations to the assembled 
guests, who again perfected him according to the 
usual system of favourable prepossessions. His 
stiffness was dignity, his awkwardness modesty. 
His silence shewed reflection, the nervous twitching 
of the eye indicated a quick sensibility, a slightly 
provincial accent gave him an additional interest 
—it sounded so foreign. Not but that there still 
remained some smouldering embers of doubt and 
distrust—they were only embers, however, and easily 
quenched. Why did Mr Thompson never say anything 
about Mr Fortescue? Fortescue was decidedly an 
aristocratic name, and Thompson as decidedly plebeian. 
Yet Mr Fortescue never spoke of his connections, nor 
of high people in general but with some reference to 
Mr Thompson. Then Mr Thompson, only a city man, 
did not appear at all proud of his association with 
this easy-dashing, of course west-end man. All this 
was puzzling; but then it was the very life and soul 
of a watering-place to be puzzled. Was it not just 
for want of being puzzled that the party were so dull 


, and slow before this new arrival? Concerning whom, 


whatever was unaccountable was held to prove entire 
honesty and simplicity, and the absence of any desire 
of help from borrowed feathers. It certainly went to 
confirm this conclusion, that Mr Fortescue never pro- 
pounded Mr Thompson as a rich man, but only as one in 
easy circumstances. His business was in the city; but 
whenever there threatened any too curious inquiry as 
to its nature, Mr Fortescue seemed to soar into some 
sublime alpine altitude of thought, far above vulgar 
mortal ken, or suddenly recollected an amusing story 
he must tell, or a letter he must reply to; so that at 
the end of four days, all that was certainly known of 
Mr Thompson was, that he was acity man—his busi- 
ness was in the city, that he had a villa in the vicinity 
of London, and that the world revolved for him at the 
pleasant rate of L.800 a year; to which was added, it 
was vaguely hinted, a sort of supplementary motion 
in its own axis, sometimes swelling the amount to 
1.1000, or even more, and that he was in search 
of a fair partner to share all these advantages. He 
was, then, no great match, still he was a match—a 
comfortable match; and as soon as this was voted, 
his became the simple part of a live automaton, who 
permitted others to pull his strings. For what so 
easy as to be flirted with, to receive fair and flattering 
words, to be danced, and sung, and played, and dressed 
at; to reply to the unasked question: ‘Which of 
us will you have?’ But Mr Thompson was not to 
get off so easily. He had come from London for a wife, 
and nothing was further from his thoughts than falling 
in love. What’s love to a city man, or he to love, 
whose vocation in life is to buy and to sell, and to get 
gain? In Mr Thompson’s visions of a watering-place 
wife, the tender and romantic had certainly found no 
place. That imaginative race called poets, however, 
whose sole art consists in always seeing something 
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where others see nothing, love to assert that there 
are wonderful depths in the heart of every man, if 
you can only find a line long enough to sound them ; 
and that even city men have hearts as well stored 
with precious metal as their purses. Mr Thompson 
may have heard—we know not whether from the 
poet or the anatomist—that men have hearts, but 
was ignorant of the precise position of his own, 
till it was suddenly pierced by a dart from the 
eyes of the charming little fairy mentioned in the 
outset. She was one of those provokingly attractive 
creatures who cannot choose but make foils of the 
rest of their sex. She had that exquisite, easy grace 
which defies at once description and imitation. She 
was grave and gay, humorous and pathetic. Any dress 
became her, every situation suited her. The songs 
she declared she could not sing, or had forgotten, went 
off as well as the last practised one. ‘The men writhed 
under her charms, and the women, except a very few, 
acknowledged their power. It was a great treat to 
see Mr Thompson in love: were we to attempt to 
describe it, we could only ask our readers to fancy 
the few signs of independent existence he formerly 
emitted, cither totally suspended, or diverging into 
convulsive and grotesque forms. He made wrong or 
no replies to the simplest questions, and would come 
out with short volleys of speech without coherence. 
He sometimes knocked over everything that came in 
his way, and sometimes sat at table for an hour after 
the company were gone, intently studying, no doubt, 
the pattern of the table-cloth. He never was detected 
either speaking to or looking at his enchantress; but 
we have our suspicions that the curious twitching 
and winking, now in a state of great activity, con- 
cealed that hateful, furtive art of looking out at the 
corners of the eyes. When she sang, he shrank into 
the uttermost corner of the room, and sat with his 
back to her, looking like a criminal suffering under 
some exquisite form of torture. How he lashed himself 
up into a sufficiently demonstrative state, to propose 
to her, will remain for ever a mystery. She made no 
revelation, The tradition ran, however, that in his 
desperation, he did ask her three several times, 
and that it was only after the last refusal he found 
himself the accepted lover of Laura Crompton, the 
second of three daughters of a small proprietor in an 
adjoining county—a fine girl of the second water. 
The fun was all over then!—there was to be no more 
perplexity or excitement. Mr Thompson had come 
for a wife, and having supplied himself, he must retire 
and leave an open field. The very next day, the 
whole family of Crompton departed, and with them 
Mr Thompson. What became of Mr Fortescue, it is 
not for us to divulge; doubtless he went to pursue 
his friendly art elsewhere. 

It was soon announced that the wedding was to 
take place in a fortnight, for watering-place attach- 
ments are plants of hot-house growth, forced on by 
high-pressure flues, and brook not long exposure to 
the free outward air of heaven; and thus it came to 
pass, that on a sunny morning in October, in the 
parish church of S——, ‘this man and this woman’ 
performed the last act of their masquerade by 
kneeling before God’s high altar, and swearing 
to love each other till death did them part. This 
man, because it was part of his scheme of life to 
have a wife ; and she, because two of her companions, 
just her age, had been married a year ago, and 
because she had often heard her father—looking 
sometime at his daughters as if they lad become 
less attractive to him, because they were not more 
attractive to other men—say that a woman’s best 

was over at twenty-four, and she was past 
twenty-three. 


If it be true that invisible spirits are perpetually | began 


hovering around us, luring and tempting to good or 


evil, how, within many a holy precinct, must the 
demons of discord and deceit crowd around such 
strangely thrust together pairs, ‘to have and to hold’ 
them in their grasp, gibbering and grinning and gri- 
macing in their fiendish triumph, while the pure 
spirits of love and truth turn sorrowing away, and 
veil their faces with their wings! These twain, labo- 
riously simulating to be one, leave the church and 
drive off, followed by the envious gaze of expectant 
brides, and the noisy shouts of village children, and 
are whirled to the bride’s late home, where she 
sits with a doubtful feeling of her own identity, or 
what it all means, at her father’s board; and after the 
usual din and clatter, the flow of soul following on the 
flow of champagne, Mr Hendon, the oldest friend of 
Mr Crompton, burly and rosy, but with an air of 
dignity that shewed he was rising with the occasion, 
called for a bumper to the health and happiness of 
the newly wedded pair, who were evidently, he 
informed the company, made for each other: she was 
amiable and accomplished ; and as for Mr Thompson, 
it was very little he could say of him; but this he 
could with truth say, that he possessed the esteem 
of every one who had the good-fortune to know him; 
then bursting the fetters of dull prose, he quoted, with 
deep emotion, some lines about the spirits of true 
lovers not being parted even by death itself. 

A short honey-fortnight was spent in dawdling 
through the country on the way to London, for Mr 
Thompson’s business in the city could brook no 
further absence of its chief, and had he not already 
been gone five weeks? What honey might yet be 
remaining in the moon’s wane must be sucked at 
Kensington; so thither they went, and on a cold, 
clear, starlight night in October, Laura arrived at 
her future home; and a most pleasant one it turned 
out to be, with its blazing fires and bright new 
furniture, amongst which were many tasteful articles, 
pleasant to the eye, and suited to the tastes and occu- 
pations of woman. Mr Thompson left early in the 
morning for the city, and did not return till late in 
the evening to dinner, when Laura hoped business 
had gone on well in his absence, and he hoped she 
had spent a pleasant day; they were quite disposed 
to be pleased with each other, and everything seemed 
turning out ‘for better;’ for at the end of a few 
weeks, Mr Thompson thawed and developed amaz- 
ingly; became more at home with himself, and 
rather talkative, made quite a kind, good average 
husband in a plain unromantic way; and this pair 
who had found themselves one in such a sleight-of- 
hand manner, bade fair to add one to the many 
contradictions which wayward practice every day 
flourishes in the face of sound theory. When it 
began to dawn on Laura that she was really uprooted 
from the parent soil, when she began to try to realise 
the condition into which she had been whirled, 
thoughts of inquiry also naturally arose in her mind. 
Where were Mr Thompson’s relatives ? Why had none 
of them been to see her? Where even was that truest 
of friends, Mr Fortescue ? When she would have given 
audible vent to those inquiries, Mr Thompson always 
evaded them; she did not wish to be too curious, but 
glossed the matter over to herself; when she pressed 
him too nearly, she drew from him such a sad account 
of removals to a better world, and to remote parts of 
this one, that she was quite sorry she had so wounded 
his feelings. Laura was in no want of society, for 
her own friends and relatives were always welcomed 
by her husband; they might remain for days or 
weeks, it was all the more agreeable to him. She 
often walked out to meet him on his return from the 
city, sometimes as far as the east end of Piccadilly, 
sometimes further. One day when they met, she 
to inquire into the precise nature of his 
business, but he interrupted her by some trifling 
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remark in an embarrassed tone, and with an increased 
twitching of the eyes. Thus ended her first attempt ; 
and the second, for which he was evidently prepared, 
only elicited that it was a sort of commerce she 
could not understand, even were he to explain it. 
In what street ? was her next question. He stammered 
out a name of which she had never heard; but then 
there were so many streets in the city, this was no 
wonder. So all passed off, and time flowed on again 
ina quiet current. It was about three months after the 
wedding, and Laura had not only little to complain of, 
but she had materials for happiness, and was happy, 
and might have continued so, but for her perverse 
and womanly weakness for knowing ‘all about it.’ 
She was seized with such an uncontrollable fit of 
curiosity, that she resolved to be mistress of her 
husband’s secret. She would follow him intd the 
city; she would see the place where he carried on 
his business; and if no outward sign emitted its 
nature, she could mark the spot for future and 
wary inquiry ; nay, what would hinder her, unknown 
as she must be, to learn the truth from some one on 
the spot? Her resolution was taken. 

The very next morning, after talking gaily with her 
husband, and bidding him good-bye when he set out 
for the city, she hurried on her shawl and bonnet, 
adding a thick veil, and in an instant was on the road 
in secure sight of the poor unconscious Mr Thompson. 
What if he should call a cab, or jump into an 
omnibus? She knew he sometimes rode, but most 
frequently walked. What if he should stop to speak 
to some friend or acquaintances? She must, then, 
tack about, which would be awkward; but nothing 
is observed in London, and then Mr Thompson 
had no friends or acquaintances. For a time, he 
walked at an easy moderate rate, which gave no 
trouble to his partner, but as he approached the 
city, he so quickened his pace that poor Laura was 
ready to sink with fatigue. Heated and flurried, 
she sometimes lost sight of him, and then would 
make a rush forward, till she found herself almost 
touching him. When he got to the most crowded 
parts of the Strand, he sometimes slackened his 
pace, then quickened it, casting stealthy glances 
around him, which made Laura draw back and double 
her veil. At length, on coming to the corner of one 
of the many streets branching off from the Strand, 


Mr Thompson suddenly darted into it, and disappeared, 


within a door that seemed to have been open to 
receive him; then instantly closed again, after the 
manner of doors in a pantomime. Overstrained by 
the hot pursuit, the tension of mind caused by 
her frenzy of curiosity, and the fear of being dis- 
covered in such a discreditable situation, Laura would 
have sunk to the ground, had she not leaned for 
support against the wall of a house nearly opposite. 
There she stood in a sort of blank stupor, for ten 
minutes, it might be twenty, when the door at which 
Mr Thompson had entered slowly opened, and three 
male figures came forth. One of them, though altered 
and shabby-looking, she instantly recognised as Mr 
Fortescue, the kind Leamington friend, who had so 
successfully puffed Mr Thompson up to the pitch 
matrimonial. ‘The second her eyes fell on, she had 
never seen before, she felt sure. ‘These two supported 
between them a wretched figure maimed and blind. 
He seemed to have no legs, or at least she saw nothing 
under the knees. The arms hung s0 loose, it seemed 
a doubtful case whether the necessary friction in 
giving support might not cause a total rupture. She 
was about to examine what, at the distance, ap 

to be a scar or mark of some kind on the pale face, 
when the face itself——— O horror! No, it could not be! 
Laura for breath—her brain reeled—she turned 
away her eyes as if she could turn away the truth; 
for all other signs of identity might have deceived 


her; but the strange nervous twitching of the eyes, 
evidently produced by simulating blindness, revealed 
the awful fact! Itwas her husband! Mr Thompson 
was a beggar! 


RESULTS OF THE ART TREASURES 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition have just completed a formal statement 
of their doings, difficulties, and success in the man- 
agement of that great.undertaking. This document 
will, by the time this paper is published, be presented 
to the public; and among much that chiefly regards 
those who were actively engaged in promoting the 
Exhibition, it contains many curious statistics, and 
other matters of general interest. As a permanent 
record of the way in which the thing was carried 
out, from the birth of the idea, in the first instance, 
to the very clearing of the ground on which the 
building stood, it will doubtless prove a valuable 
assistance to any persons who may hereafter engage 
in works of a similar character. A sketch of the 
origin and contents of the Exhibition, with an 
architectural description of the palace in which it 
was contained, was furnished by this Journal shortly 
after the opening ceremonial ; it will not, therefore, 
be necessary for us to refer again to what most of 
our readers saw for themselves; but we may just 
state, as a fact illustrating the energy of the conduc- 
tors of the enterprise, that within the short space of 
ten months from the time when the builders first broke 
ground, a palace covering 18,000 square yards had 
been raised and decorated; and more than 16,000 
objects of art asked for, granted, packed, and carried 
from all parts of the kingdom, had been unpacked, 
and placed in their proper department and order. 

The financial results of the enterprise are satisfac- 
tory, since it was not a speculation, and since it was 
no part of the plan of the projectors to realise a profit. 
It was not found necessary to trouble those 109 ‘ men 
of Manchester,’ who made themselves jointly respon- 
sible to the amount of L.72,000, to meet any deficiency 
in the receipts; the balance-sheet, as now presented, 
shews a sum in hand of L.304, 14s. 4d. This result 
is favourable by comparison with previous exhibitions, 
all of which, except the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
entailed serious pecuniary loss upon the conductors; 
and in that instance, there were many circumstances 
which gave it a monetary advantage over its successor 
in the north—such as a free grant of land for the 
building, public donations, government aid, and the 
payment of packing and carriage expenses by the con- 
tributors themselves. In the case of the Manchester 
Exhibition, the outlay amounted to nearly three 
times the original estimate; yet, if the undertaking 
had been carried out in a less liberal and comprehensive 
spirit, no doubt the result, in cash and otherwise, 
would have been a failure. The total amount 
received was L.110,588, 9s. 8d., in which sum various 
items figure which deserve a notice. As shewing the 
extent to which the lower classes sympathised with 
the movement, we observe that the sum received from 
shilling and sixpenny visitors exceeds by about L.5000 
that derived from the sale of the two-guinea and one- 
guinea season-tickets, together with the half-crown 
payments. The revenue obtained from taking charge 
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of sticks, umbrellas, &c., reached the large sum of 
1.1488, as many as 6000 articles of this kind having 
been deposited in one day. The profit from the sale 
of the authorised catalogues amounted also to about 
1.3200. As commission on the sale of medals struck 
in the Exhibition, L.327 was paid; and an omnibus 
proprietor found it worth while to give L.100 for 
the exclusive privilege of drawing up his vehicles 
close to the entrance-door. A curious entry, ‘excess 
of cash over numbers indicated by the turnstile regu- 
lations, and for unpresented tickets sold,’ accounts for 
no less a sum than L.320. The building, which cost 
L.38,000 to erect it (exclusive of fittings and decora- 
tions), when at last ignominiously brought to the 
hammer, realised only a little over L.7000. The list 
of expenses includes the large amount of L.11,531 for 
the packing and conveyance of contributions, and 
1.1958 for insurances. The largest sum received at 
the doors in one day was on October 13th, when 
1.1361 was received, and upwards of 29,000 persons 
visited the Exhibition. 

A coloured and tabulated record of the temperature 
maintained in the building shews that the coldest day 
inside was the 10th of May, when the mean tempera- 
ture was 43°; the hottest was the 25th of June, when 
the thermometer shewed 78°. The temperature was 
ascertained from the mean readings of eight thermo- 
meters distributed over the building, without reference 
to light or shade. During the summer months, the 
sky-lights were covered outside with calico, to protect 
the pictures from the direct rays of the sun; and as 
soon as the temperature within reached 70°, streams 
of water were pumped over the roof from fire-engines, 
which had the effect of decreasing the heat by about 
two degrees. The same table presents a statement as 
to the depth of rain at various times, from which it 
appears that the most rainy day during the Exhibition 
was August 13th, when it reached 1°46 inches, and on 
which only 4426 visitors made their wet way thither. 
With reference to the attendance, the total number of 
visitors as marked by the turnstile was 1,336,715, of 
which over the million were admitted by payment at 
the doors. Though this number of course includes 
all ranks, from royalty down to workhouse children, 
yet the number of offences against law or propriety 
seem to have been very small. The sixty-seven 
policemen present must have had but little employ- 
ment, since only ten persons were handed over to 
their special care (chiefly for picking pockets), of 
whom two were discharged. No charge appears to 
have occurred in connection with any attempt to’steal, 
or to inflict wilful damage on any of the articles 
exhibited. These facts speak much for the disposition 
of the lower classes to shew by orderly and peaceful 
behaviour their respect for what is intended for their 
enjoyment ; and they may speak something also in 
favour of the humanising influence of such displays of 
art. 

As guides to the Exhibition, there were published 
twenty-two different catalogues, hand-books, &c., of 
various characters and descriptions, from the official 
catalogue, prepared by artistic hands, down to Tom 
Treddlehoyle’s Peep at the Art Treasures Exhibition, 
written in the broad Lancashire dialect. Of the 
committee’s two catalogues, 168,000 were sold. It 
would be difficult to estimate the sale of the other 
twenty. But as many of these were of more than 
merely local or temporary interest, it cannot be 
doubted that one of the immediate results of the 
Exhibition has been to circulate widely popular works 
respecting art, among classes of people who would 
otherwise have remained ignorant on the subject. 


The paper used for printing the official catalogues 
weighed upwards of thirty tons, the duty upon 
which amounted to L.428, 4s. 73d. In another matter, 
also, the Exhibition contributed largely to the public 
revenue; the amount paid in postage, for the eighteen 
months, summed up to L.102, 2s. 10d.; the number of 
letters received by the committee during that period 
was 7066; of letters despatched, 16,888. 

The arrangements for special excursion-trains 
entered into by the various railway companies were 
not so spirited and general as the committee had 
expected ; they believe that their receipts were seri- 
ously affected by the apathy manifested in this respect. 
The number of special excursion-trains carrying 
passengers to and from the Exhibition, for one fare, 
was 349; and the estimated number of persons con- 
veyed by them, 131,329. These trains were chiefly 
confined to the north-western parts of the country; 
those from the mining and manufacturing districts 
appear to have been generally well filled: we observe 
that no less than thirty-seven excursion-trains were 
from Macclesfield and the potteries. How much more 
might have been done by a judicious provision of 
excursion-trains from all parts of England, is shewn 
by the returns of the chief omnibus proprietor, whose 
arrangements for the conveyance of passengers in 
Manchester itself were universally admired. He 
states that no less than 1,239,820 visilors were con- 
veyed in his omnibuses to and from the Exhibition, 
and that an average number of 368 horses and 145 
men were required to work the vehicles. The fares 
were 2d. and 3d.; and as each omnibus carried some- 
thing like an equal number inside and out, the receipts 
must have amounted to about L.13,000. 

With a view to facilitate the obtaining of lodging- 
accommodation, the committee established a regis 
for the purpose, at which more than 800 householders 
entered their names as having accommodation to the 
extent collectively of 2155 beds: about 2000 visitors 
availed themselves of this provision. Amongst the 
appendices to the report, we observe an enumeration of 
articles lost and returned to the owners, and of lost 
articles which remained unclaimed. In money, L.95, 18s. 
9\d. was restored to the rightful proprietors, besides 
547 articles of various kinds; of unclaimed articles, 
there are 1038. A man need hardly be a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in order to estimate from these 
statistics the number of chances to one against any 
loss of the kind; though, judging from the quantity 
of lost brooches, bracelets, lockets, shawls, mantles, 
veils, &c., it seems probable that the fair wearers of 
such things would have to insure at an advanced rate 
of premium. Odd gloves, walking-sticks, and season- 
tickets figure largely in this list—of the last there 
were sixty-three, all reclaimed; out of 264 walking- 
sticks, only one was restored; and out of 136 odd 
gloves, four only found their way back to their lawful 
partners. 

The arrangements for packing and carriage appear 
to have been admirably carried out. Within a month 
after the close of the Exhibition, all its various and 
valuable contents had been repacked and returned to 
theirrespective owners. To each of the contributors the 
committee forwarded a beautifully illuminated card, 
on which were expressed their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the favour and support accorded them. It 
is gratifying to know that no single instance of 
damage sustained by any of the contributors has 
come to the knowledge of the official managers; while 
from all quarters they have received flattering 
expressions of satisfaction from the proprietors of the 
articles intrusted to their care. The space on which 
the building stood is now cleared, and not a vestige 
remains of the vast assemblage of art-creations which 
so delighted England. The very field in which it 
stood has been ploughed over. Yet we may hope 
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that it has left behind it results which will act with 
benefit upon our age, to soften the manners and 
wake the soul to higher life, and that from the Art 
Treasures Exhibition, now past and gone, many a 
future artist and lover of art will arise. 


STEAM VERSUS SNOW. 
‘Back! back !—Quick !’ cries the guard. 

‘Back!’ shout the stokers, jumping down from 
their post mid-leg deep into the snow, which closes 
around them like water, and, driven violently by the 
storm, is rapidly freezing up every nook and cranny 
around and beneath the carriages. 

Slowly and laboriously, groaning as if in pain, the 
massive engine moves backward. 

The wheels are sunk up to the axles in a‘half- 
frozen medium, which resists their progress ; while, 
at the same time, the feathery particles, reduced to a 
sort of fine dust by the fury of the wind, completely 
obliterate all trace of their passage. 

In spite of the driving clouds of snow, and the 
piercing blast, the carriage windows are let down, and 
anxious faces lean out ; but nothing meets their view 
but a wide expanse of spotless white, the surface 
tossed and agitated like the billows of the sea by the 
viewless spirits of the air. Through this snow-morass 
the carriage-wheels plough on heavily, while every 
moment it rises higher around the now scarcely 
moving train. Slowly and painfully the stokers wade 
on beside. 

For a few minutes, it seems as if the enfeebled 
engine would yet have power enough to extricate the 
train from the deep snow-drift—at least in a backward 
direction; but the stormy air is laden with whirling 
flakes, that, falling noiselessly and rapidly, bury the 
machinery deeper and deeper. 

Already the engine itself is nearly covered; the 
piston-rods creep more slowly up and down; a few 
irregular jerks, and all is motionless; while, as if 
the expiring energies of the engine had served as a 
signal to the spirits of the blast to fall with redoubled 
fury on their defenceless foe, the storm bursts forth 
with fresh vigour; and the heavy clouds brooding 
closer over the scene of action, discharge their contents 
in compact masses that make common cause with the 
wild drift whirling aloft to meet them. 

It is all up!’ groans the guard. 

‘It is all up!’ echoes the engine-driver; while the 
stokers join in the dismal chorus. Through the 
windows, on the sheltered side of the carriages, the 
passengers’ faces are again protruded, apostrophising 
the unfortunate guard. 

‘Why, in Heaven’s name, are we stopping here in 
the midst of this storm ?’ 

‘Because we are stuck in the snow !’ 

‘When shall we reach Ensfeld ?’ 

* Heaven only knows.’ 

surely to-day at least?’ 

‘Possibly ; but possibly also not till the day after 
to-morrow.’ 

*Good gracious! Is there no way of escape ?’ 

‘From what, madame ?’ 

‘Guard!’ shouts a rich proprietor, ‘I have an 
appointment to-morrow in L——, and I will pay 
handsomely to get on.’ 

‘Money can do a good deal, sir, but not against 
wind and snow.’ 

At last the much-tried official fairly loses patience 
with his tormentors. 

‘What the dickens, gentlemen, do you mean?’ he 
exclaims rather angrily. ‘Don’t you see the storm 
that is raging? Can’t you have patience in your 
snug warm carriages, while we’re working outside in 
the cold and snow. We can’t do more than we are 
doing. Everything is being tried to bring you on!’ 


A council of war is held; the poor fellows standing 
up to their waists in the white billows, and holding 
their heads aslant, so as to protect their red and 
swollen faces and watering eyes against the cutting 
blast. A message is despatched by the signal-tele- 
graph (the electric has not penetrated into this part 
of Germany) to the next station: ‘Send an engine on 
the left line of rail ;’ that is, the one opposite that on 
which the train is standing, as it seems more free 
from snow. 

The warmest aspirations of the passengers and all 
concerned accompany the message, as it is spelled 
slowly out by the skeleton arms of the telegraph, 
alternating with grave doubts whether it will be 
visible through the darkened atmosphere. 

Meanwhile orders are sent through the watchmen 
on the line to the nearest village, to collect as many 
sledges and horses as possible, and bring them on 
with all haste. The engine-fire is raked out, and 
precautions taken to prevent the tubes and pumps 
from being burst with the frost. 

When all this has been done, a deathlike stillness 
steals over the train. The windows are shut, and 
the passengers sit silently, cooped up in a sort of 
twilight; for the light of the short winter-day pene- 
trates with difficulty through the frosted panes. The 
stokers creep into a coupé, and only the guard on the 
roof, and the watchmen stationed to prevent surprise, 
are exposed to the pelting of the storm. Untiringly 
do the demons of the tempest labour to inter the 
lifeless corpse of the departed train; they shower 
down the crystallised flakes from above, they heap 
them up from below, they pour out their fury against 
the ponderous carriages till they rock like the reeds 
of the marsh; and it is only in the pauses of the 
storm that their trembling inmates can hear the fierce 
patter of the frozen snow on the roof and windows. 
At last, after two hours of painful surprise, a light 
tinkling of bells is heard in the distance, which tells 
of the approach of the sledges. The stokers jump 
out to receive them; but the doors of the coupé are 
blocked up with snow, and when the men at length 
alight, they are almost waist-deep. 

Only two little peasant-sledges, one of which alone 
is provided with a tattered covering, are to be found 
in the village, and these wretchedly equipped vehicles 
draw up at some distance from the snow-drift, their 
miserable horses not daring to venture further for 
fear of being engulfed. The stokers with difficulty 
open the carriage doors and inform the travellers that 
there is now an opportunity of proceeding to the 
neighbouring village, and that any one who chooses 
may avail himself of it. But it is evident that the 
sledges cannot contain more than ten persons, and 
besides it is very uncertain, if one were in the village, 
how he should get out of it again and proceed on his 
journey. 

The passengers crane their necks out of the 
windows to inspect the vehicles, which, covered with 
snow, are scarcely visible above the surrounding 
surface; but the sight is not encouraging, for after 
gazing gloomily at them for a moment, they shake 
their heads with a desponding gesture, and retreat 
into their fastnesses again. Three terrified ladies, 
who are determined, at any cost, to leave the ill-fated 
train, an over-confident young man, ambitious of 
playing the part of cavalier to the youngest, and 
an elderly gentleman, are the only persons who prefer 
the rude sledge and still ruder village to the sinking 
railway-carriage. 

‘But, mercy on us! how are we to get through that 
dreadful snow?’ exclaim in piteous accents the mother 
and aunt, while the daughter, who foresees the 
inevitable dénouement, blushes until her fresh ros 
cheeks, already purple with cold, assume a sti 
deeper dye. ‘You shall be carried, ladies, interposes 
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the guard, a tall powerful man, formerly a corporal in | momentary lull in the storm, like a joy-bell: ‘A 
the horse-artillery. ‘Certainly, we will carry you,’ | light—a signal!’ Quick as thought, the guard swings 
exclaims the cavalier joyfully; and heedless of his | himself to the top of a carriage, and gazes eagerly at 
varnished boots and thin trousers, he jumps out of | the dark-red star that twinkles through the gloom in 
the carriage into the snow, and disappears until his | the distance. Now it disappears, then comes in view 
gold watch-chain is barely visible. Meanwhile the | again; but ever becoming brighter. At last, O joy! 
icy particles are darting maliciously, like so many | it disappears no more; it blazes out clear and strong, 
needles, through his fashionable garments, until his | and by degrees resolves itself into three ruby points. 
teeth chatter, and his knees knock together as he | ‘It is no signal!’ shouts the guard excitedly; ‘it is 
holds out his arms to receive the young lady, who | the engine itself, and yonder are the three lanterns!’ 
stands coyly in the carriage door, and only finally | The tidings infuse new life into both passengers 
resolves to intrust her pretty person to her paladin’s and men. ‘The windows clatter open, and are speedily 
care when she sees her mother and aunt borne past | thronged with eager faces gazing out at the three 
in the stalwart arms of the guard and driver. Not | fiery points gleaming through the whirling snow and 
much encouraged by the broad grin on the counten- | advancing rapidly. Soon the lighted windows of the 
ances of these officials, who look like polar bears in | carriages are visible, awakening indescribable emo- 
their furry garments, the adventurous youth receives | tions of relief in the breasts of the beleaguered 
his fair burden in his arms; but to wade up to the travellers. Now they are within a few hundred 
middle in snow, and to carry withal considerably over | yards! Signals are made to the delivering engine 
a hundredweight of beauty, is not a feat which any | from the lifeless express-train; the latter answers 
chance traveller may accomplish. Who can blame him them with a shrill and prolonged whistle, which 
therefore if, instead of following the athletic guard, | sounds in the ears of the passengers like a scream of 
he takes the shortest possible way towards the sledge, | joy, and the stately vehicle is seen advancing majes- 
never dreaming that a treacherous ditch, six feet | tically along the opposite rails. 
deep, which forms the boundary of the line, aon With quick fierce snorts it comes on, its mighty 
directly in his route. The spectators see the danger. | mechanism moving with steady but resistless power ; 
Delighted at the idea of his discomfiture, and yet | its furnace-doors are open, and from within bursts 
really uneasy about the consequences, they shout | forth a deep glow that envelops the whole fabric in a 
to the panting hero. But their voices cannot reach | halo of light, and gives it the appearance of some 
him through the storm, and suddenly, with mingled | monster belching forth clouds of fire and smoke. The 
feelings of terror and amusement, they see the | flaming lamps in front throw a wide quivering reflec- 
paladin and his burden disappear noiselessly, as tion on the spotless surface over which they are 
through the trap-door of a theatre, and the downy | advancing, and render visible the massive snow- 
snow close over them without leaving a trace of ploughs with which the engine is equipped. 
their passage. With muttered imprecations on his It is on the verge of the drift, but pausing not for a 
stupidity, and yet not without some peals of | moment, it glides on, while the ploughs, driven on 
laughter, the guard and engine-driver make their way | from behind by a power of three hundred horses, bury 
to the spot ; and, while the former unrolls, as if from | themselves in the mass of snow. The effect is 
innumerable folds of wadding, the terrified beauty, | instantaneous. Tossed wildly upwards, the feathery 
the latter seizes the sputtering half-choked hero by | particles whirl aloft in dense clouds, rendered luminous 
the unmentionables, extricates him from his living | by the glow from the furnace, and then descend hissing 
grave, and shaking him soundly to free him from the | and streaming over the heated mechanism, which 
adhering snow, places him for warmth between two | stops not in its stately march until the deliverer, all 
of the ladies in the sledge. ‘The old gentleman in his | glowing with life and power, and panting with its noble 
turn being carried across, the little caravan puts | efforts, stands proudly beside its helpless brother. 
itself in motion, and soon disappears amid the Swinging their bright lanterns, a crowd of bearded 
thickened atmosphere. figures jump from the engine, and proceed hurriedly to 
Hours creep on; the guard allows the third-class | throw open the carriage doors. ‘ Quick, quick!’ they 
passengers to change into the warm cushioned carriage | shout from end to end of the train; ‘ not a moment is 
of the second class, and by degrees the short winter- | to be lost, or we shall be snowed up ourselves!’ This 
day assumes the gloomy tint of storm and evening. | time there is no hesitation ; floundering through the 
The spirits of the passengers sink lower and lower; | snow, stumbling and rising, anyhow and everyhow, 
the snow-dust penetrates through every, even tlie | the passengers throng into the snugly lighted carriages, 
smallest, crevice, and gradually saturates their cloth- | while the guard proceeds to the door of a first class 
ing; the frozen oil will not burn; heat deserts their | in the defunct train, from which, during the whole day, 
powerless limbs; the noisy jests and forced laughter | no voices or movements have proceeded. As he opens 
of the morning, over their ill-luck, are changed into | the door, a startling spectacle meets his gaze, an appe- 
real complaining, and the unpleasantness of their | tising odour assails his nostrils. Four Englishmen are 
position is beginning to cause serious suffering in | bending eagerly over something or other, as if in 
frames not accustomed to hardship in any shape. | adoration at some sacred altar. On the floor of the 
Those feelings are still further increased by the | carriage, which is freed from its carpet, and in the 
depressing effect of the advancing darkness, the wide | centre, stands a beefsteak-machine, with a powerful 
naked expanse stretching around on every side with- | spirit-lamp underneath; slices of ham are frying on the 
out a house or even a tree to enliven the prospect, the | surface, delicate rolls of bread lie piled near at hand, 
raging storm, and the sense of entire helplessness | a tea-kettle is singing away busily, and three of these 
against the elements thus aroused in their fury. | experienced travellers have glasses of steaming punch 
Many shrink back appalled at the idea of thus passing | in their hands, while the fourth is just replenishing 
the long winter-night, and scarcely hoping to see the | their kettle with a snow-ball. 
break of a new day. The guard, whose patience is ‘Well, old fellow, what do you want here?’ ‘Have 
severely tried, clambers from carriage to carriage, | a glass of grog, to warm your old nose?’ ‘Shut up, and 
administers comfort as well as he can, and explains | be off, or you will freeze us to death,’ are the various 
that it is possible another train can be sent on the | exclamations hurled at the intruder, who can scarcely 
opposite line of rails, which are not so deeply snowed | collect his thoughts sufficiently to inform the jolly 
in; but that in the meantime, nothing can be done but | travellers that a train has arrived to relieve them. 
wait, wait, wait! In the midst of the general and| ‘Where are you going to take us?’ they inquire. 
increasing gloom, a cry falls on the ear, during a| ‘Back to N—.’ 
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‘Why, we slept there yesterday ; and a worse hotel 
or a dearer is not in the Kaiser's dominions. We 
shall stay here in the carriage.’ 

‘Well, I warn you, you will be snowed up. It may 
be mid-day to-morrow before you are relieved.’ 

‘That’s of no consequence—we are very comfort- 
able where we are.’ 

‘But you must not burn a spirit-lamp in’-—— 

‘Let the fools stay,’ whispers the engine-driver in 
his ear. ‘I shall have to remain at anyrate, and per- 
haps they will allow me a corner in their carriage, if 
I keep watch for them while they are asleep.’ 

The guard laughs, and allows the little irregularity 
to pass, on the condition that the travellers will per- 
mit the engine-driver to share their carriage. 

*Certainly—why not? Shew your friend in.” And 
the driver, shaking himself free from some,of his 
frozen integuments, rather sheepishly enters. ‘ Here, 
my lad, take that;’ and the driver, nothing loath, 
tosses off a glass of steaming punch. ‘But, I say, 
you must leave us light.’ 

A lamp is handed in, the door shut, and they are 
left to their fate. The relief-train gives a wild and 
lengthened whistle of farewell, burrows backward 
through the snow, and is lost to view in the distance. 
All the night long the storm howls, and the surcharged 
clouds pour down their feathery burden. 

* * * * The express-train is literally snowed up; 
nothing is visible above the surface but the guard’s 
seat and a portion of the engine-chimney. It is noon 
the following day before the task of shovelling away 
the accumulated masses of snow can be attempted, 
under the direction of the guard, who, really uneasy 
for the consequences of the lodging-licence he had 
given, arrives at the head of a large body of men for 
the purpose. 

Towards evening, with the most strenuous exertions, 
they reach the door of the fated carriage. 

His forehead dripping with perspiration, caused as 
much by anxiety as by the violent efforts he has been 
making, the guard shovels away the incumbent snow, 
tears the door open; but no dead are disclosed to view 
in this modern Pompeii. A warm vapour streams 
out on the icy air, the grog-kettle is boiling away on 
the stove, and propped against the angles of the 
carriage recline the stalwart forms and rosy faces of 
the prisoners, in deep repose. 

‘Why did you disturb us?’ yawns one of them, 
raising himself sleepily from his couch. 

‘Have another glass of grog?’ stammers a second. 
*We have had a capital snooze!’ 


THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
WORLD. 


Tuer: is a certain divinity which doth hedge extreme 
antiquity, and make itself felt even by the most 
unreflecting of mankind. The veriest spendthrift, 
the player of ‘dick-duck-drake’ with his own and 
others’ money, still looks upon a newly excavated 
coin of the Roman Cesars, with some, however 
transient, interest. The man who loves his beer 
‘from the pewter’ (and little else), and despises high 
art of all kinds, will yet have his admiration awak- 
ened by some jug, just recovered from an entombed 
Herculaneum or Pompeii. And even if we chance to 
address a reader who never reads anything but a 
periodical or newspaper of the current week, he 
cannot, we honestly believe, but be willing to hear 
something of a manuscript, recently discovered, of 
between four and five thousand years old! It is indeed 
with documents of such an epoch that we are about 


to deal; and our data—if that expression can be 
made use of, when we can fix nothing with certainty 
to within five hundred years or so—are taken from an 
essay entitled Hieratic Papyri, by Mr C. W. Goodwin, 
in the most recent number of the Cambridge Essays, 
which is also, we regret to say, the last of that well- 
written and ably edited series. 

Since the death of Champollion, whose Grammaire 
Egyptienne first placed the study of Egyptian litera- 
ture upon a solid basis, considerable progress has 
been made, it seems, in the deciphering of the 
hieratic writing; that is to say, in the writing 
used by the ancient Egyptians for literary composi- 
tion and the purpose of ordinary life, as opposed to 
the hieroglyphics or symbolic writing upon the tombs 
and temples. It appears to have existed, with 
various modifications, from the earliest times down to 
600 3.c., or nearly the epoch of the Persian invasion. 
‘In general, each word is spelt by phonetic signs, 
which stand either for letters or syllables. The word 
thus spelt is followed by one or more symbols, which 
are not sounded, but indicate the class of ideas to 
which the word belongs. Thus, there are symbols 
to mark ideas of motion, violent action, thought, 
repose, wickedness, animals, vegetables, and a host 
of others..... The discovery of the use of the 
determinative symbols was Champollion’s great 
achievement ; the mixture of them with the alpha- 
betical symbols having perplexed all previous 


inquirers..... In the hieratic writing there are 
constantly found three of them applied to a single 
word..... The radical letters of a large number of 


Egyptian words are now known, and a good many of 
them may be traced in the Coptic, the laws of which 
have been ascertained . . . . a good many, too, have 
their congeners in Hebrew and Syriac.’ 

Just as in the working out of those ciphers about 
which so many of our readers busied themselves some 
twelve months ago, it is clear that every word of which 
the meaning has once been disclosed must lead the way 
to the discovery of others; and thus the revival of 
the old Egyptian vocabulary, of the very language in 
which Memnon sang, is to be expected in due time. 
The hieratic literary documents, at present available, 
amount to fifteen, of which a couple of examples will 
be amply sufficient for our purpose. The first is a 
papyrus recently purchased by the trustees of the 
British Museum from Madame d’Orbiney, a litho- 
graphed fac-simile of which has been made, and will 
be published shortly. It contains a romance or 
fairy tale, and is of the age of the nineteenth dynasty 
—about 1300 B.c.; a period, according to Lepsius, 
identical with that under which the oppression of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and their departure from that 
country, took place. It is to the times of Rameses IT. 
(Pharaoh) and his successors that the greater part of 
all these papyri—with one very remarkable excep- 
tion, however—belong, and they therefore present to 
us a picture of Egyptian life and character precisely 
at that period of the history of that people which has 
become most interesting to us. The D’Orbiney 
papyrus was published in French in 1852, by the 
Vicomte de Rongé, conservator of the Egyptian 
collection in the Louvre, but it will be doubtless new 
to most English readers. It is a roll containing 
nineteen pages of writing, in the finest style of 
Egyptian calligraphy. The first five pages are a 
little damaged, but not much. 

‘The recto and verso of the last page contain the 
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name of King Leti-Meneptah II. (the next sovereign 
but one to Pharaoh), but with the titles of “ ensign- 
bearer on the king’s left, generalissimo of infantry, 
and king’s son;’ from which M. de Rongé concludes 
that the papyrus belonged to this prince before his 
accession to the throne. It does not appear, however, 
to have been composed expressly for the edification 
of the young Pharaoh, for it is dedicated by the 
author, Enna, to three scribes of his own college, 
Ka-kabu, Hora, and Meriemass; but we may fairly 
conclude that this was a copy made for the use of 
the prince, to whom we may also, with some proba- 
bility, ascribe the well-thumbed condition of its first 
five pages. The contents may be thought childish, 
and they certainly throw no light upon history; but 
the book, from its very simplicity, is the most useful 
document yet discovered for the illustration of the 
Egyptian language, and affords the means of deter- 
mining at once, in the most complete manner, the 
meaning of a number of words and phrases which 
could only be guessed at in other manuscripts.’ 

This is the beginning of the fairy story 3200 years 
old: 

‘This relates to two brothers, children of the same 
mother and father: the name of the elder was Anes- 
sou (Anubis); the name of the younger was Satou. 
Anessou being the head of the house, married, and 
he treated his younger brother as his son.’ 

Satou appears to have done a good deal of work for 
the family, however, although he was treated as one 
of them, and to have been generally obedient, and 
not contradictory. 

* When he returned from the field, he brought back 
all sorts of fodder; he sat down with his brother and 
sister to eat and drink, and then went to the stall to 
tend his cattle. 

‘When the earth was again illumined, and the dawn 
appeared, the hour of going to the fields being come, 
he called his cattle, and led them to feed in the 
meadow. He followed them .... and his cattle 
told him which were the choicest feeding-places, for 
he understood all their language. And when he 
brought them back to the stalls, they found them 
supplied with all the herbs that they loved. The 
cattle which he tended became extremely fat, and 
multiplied greatly. When the season of tillage 
arrived, his elder brother said to him: “ Let us take 
the teams and go to plough, for the land ap 
(that is, the water of the inundation had subsided), 
and is fit for culture. When we have ploughed it, 
you shall fetch the seed.” So the young man 
ceeded to execute what his elder brother told him.’ 

When Satou goes home, he finds his brother’s wife 
combing her hair, and instead of giving him corn, 
that young woman makes violent love to him. An 
incident in Israelitish history, very well known to us, 
occurs, in short, over again, and the slighted woman 
endeavours to revenge herself upon Satou by libelling 
him to her credulous husband. 

‘The elder brother became as furious as a panther; 
he sharpened his sword, and took it in his hand. 
Then he went and stood behind the door of the ox- 
stall, ready to kill his younger brother on his arrival, 
in the evening, with his cattle. When the sun set, 
Satou came back, according to his daily wont. As 
he approached, the cow which halted first to enter 
the stall, said to her keeper: “Methinks thy elder 
brother is yonder with his sword, ready to kill thee 
when thou comest near him.” He heard the words 
of his first cow, and then came another and said the 
same. Then he looked under the door of the stall, 
and he saw the feet of his brother, who stood behind 
the door, his sword in his hand. He threw his load 
on the ground, and began to run as fast as he could; 
and his brother pursued him sword in hand.’ Satou 
invokes the sun-god Ra: 


*My good lord, it is thou who shewest on which 
side is wrong and which is right.’ 

The sun-god hears the complaint, and causes a 
wide river, full of crocodiles, to flow between the 
brothers. With this gulf between them, the innocent 
party makes his explanation, and convinces Anessou, 
but declines to return, and retires to the Valley of 
the Acacia, a remote place, apparently beyond the 
limits of Egypt. 

Anassou slays his wife, and gives her to the—some 
Egyptologists say the dogs, some the pigs. 

Satou takes his heart—his own—and places it in 
the flowers of an acacia tree, telling his brother how 
to search for it if he needs to renew their friendship. 
Ra, the sun-god, asks Noum, the creator, for a wife 
for Satou, heartless though the poor fellow be. All 
the gods endow her with gifts, but the seven Hattias 
—sacred cows, and, we suppose, old friends of Satou 
—say she is to die a violent death. This woman, the 
story goes on to say, is presently captivated by the 
wealth of the king of Egypt, forsakes her husband 
for him, and gets him to cut down the acacia tree, by 
which means Satou, whose heart is in it, becomes a 
lifeless corpse. 

In the meantime, however, Anessou comes to seek 
his brother, and finds one part of the acacia tree still 
lying on the ground, with the heart of his brother 
beneath it, whom he accordingly revives and restores 
completely. 

Satou takes the form of a sacred bull, is pronounced 
a genuine Apis by the priests, and worshipped by the 
court. He takes an opportunity of bellowing to the 
perfidious queen, when she comes to worship one day, 
that he ‘is her husband Satou alive after all. She 
runs away in terror, and induces the king to swear an 
oath that he will give her whatever she demands. She 
asks, to his great scandalisement, for the liver of the 
bull. Its head is cut off; but two drops of blood fall 
upon two garden-beds, from which spring two magnifi- 
cent persea trees. The leaves reproach again the 
perfidious queen, and she gets the obnoxious trees cut 
down, since they will make ‘such excellent timber.’ 
A chip flies off from one of the trees and enters her 
mouth. After this, she produces a son, a royal 
offspring, who is made Prince of Ethiopia—the title 
of the heir-apparent. This child is the chip of the old 
block—is Satou—after all. The wife is condemned : 
and the old fairy story ends like a modern novel, with 
the happiness of all the good people. 

It will be observed how similar are some of the 
details of this story with a very favourite one in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which is, however, in 
point of time, quite a now-a-day narration compared 
to it. Belonging, however, to a very respectable 
antiquity as this tale of The Two Brothers certainly 
does, it becomes quite a ‘ gift-book of the season,’ and 
a romance of the passing hour, when contrasted with 
the papyrus we have yet to speak of. Our late 
author, Enna, bears about the same chronological 
relation to Ptah-hotep, the writer of this work, as 
Mr Martin Farquhar Tupper, the editor of King 
Alfred’s Ballads, bears to King Alfred. This gentle- 
man (Ptah-hotep) was ‘king’s son and provincial gover- 
nor,’ in the reign of Assa, sovereign of both Egypts, 
who belonged to the seventh dynasty, or about 3000 
B.c.! The papyrus in question was obtained by M. 
Prisse d’Avennes while making explorations among 
the tombs of the early Theban kings who preceded 
Amen-em-ha, the founder of the twelfth dynasty ; of 
which race of kings the British Museum 
one coffin, and the Louvre another. It is written in 
hieratic characters, but extremely different in ap- 
pearance from those of the papyri of the later dynasty. 
‘The symbols and groups, however, are easily identified 
by those who are acquainted with the works of ‘the 
Ramesside period.’ ‘It contains eighteen pages of 
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writing, the first two being the conclusion of a work. 
Then follows an erasure of the size of a page or two 
—the papyrus having been carefully scraped, as if 
with the intention of inserting a new text. After 
this come sixteen pages which comprise a complete 
work, entitled The Instructions of the Magistrate Ptah- 
hotep, under his Majesty the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Assa, Ever-living;’ a hand-book of advice 
composed, be it observed, more than two thousand 
years before the wise sayings of Solomon ! 

It begins by saying: ‘When the king of both 
Egypts, Ouren, died, then the king of both Egypts, 
Suefrou, became the king of the whole land. Then 
was I made a magistrate.’ 

The tablets of King Suefrou, at Wadi-Megara, in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, recording his conquests over the 
Arabs, are thought to be the earliest historical monu- 
ments in existence. And there is certainly no doubt 
that this papyrus—with the exception of one said to 
be of the same epoch, in the Berlin Museum—is the 
oldest manuscript in the world. Both the fragment and 
the entire piece consist of proverbs and maxims upon 
moral and social subjects, which, like the didactic 
efforts of most authors, labour under the disadvantage 
of being excessively dull. We shall therefore extract 
but sparely. 

‘The obedience of a docile son is a blessing; he 
who is obedient walks in his obedience, and he who 
listens to him becomes obedient. .... A son teach- 
able in God’s service, will be happy in consequence 
of his obedience; he will grow to be old, he will 
find favour; he will speak in like manner to his 
children. .... Precious for a man is the discipline 
of his father. Every one will respect it as he himself 
has done.’ There is a great deal more in the same 
aphoristic tone, which, however wise at the time it 
was spoken, now partakes largely of the nature of 
platitude. 

Ptah-hotep thus concludes his instructions: 

‘It is thus that I would gain for thee health of 
body and the king’s peace, in all circumstances, and 
that thou mayst pass the years of this life without 
deceit. I have become an ancient of the earth. I 
have passed a hundred and ten years of life, by grace 
of the king, and the approbation of the ancients, ful- 
filling my duty towards the king, in the place of their 
favour.’ 

So ends the primeval sage; and ‘finished from 
beginning to end, as it is found in the original,’ adds 
the scribe. 

Mr Goodwin is of opinion that in this land of travel- 
lers, undreamed-of hieratic treasures may be lying in 


private cabinets. One great impediment to Egypto- | 


logical inquiry in England seems to be that we have 
no hieroglyphical types: that London is lacking in a 
matter where Paris and Berlin have abundance; 
although in neither of those cities have hieratic types 
yet been attempted. 

The Egyptians seem to be by this time well aware 
of the commercial value of these papyri, and, conse- 
quently, they are much addicted to breaking up the 
precious manuscripts, in order to make the most of 
them. So ignorant are they of the language of their 
ancestors, that they often tear the papyri down the 
middle, and offer for sale to the enthusiastic student only 
the beginnings or ends of lines—which is disappointing. 

Still it must be something to possess even a mutil- 
ated fragment of a manuscript four thousand years 
old! To see, to touch, to decipher what has been 
written for the edification of the grandson of him who 
was drowned in the Red Sea! What a strange, nay, 
almost awful sensation must one experience then, 
who, like M. Prisse d’Avennes, himself exhumes from 
the burial-place of antediluvian kings some precious 
document unhandled by human fingers for scores’ of 
ages—who is the first to cast his eyes upon the 


papyrus, since it was perused by Ptah-hotep, magis- 
trate under his Majesty the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Assa, Ever-living! 


HELP TO THE FALLEN. 


TuereE are two kinds of Philanthropists in Great 
Britain; the one sort are always ready with their 
money, their sympathy, and whatever else they have 
to give, for all cases worthy of assistance, and for 
some that are not worthy ; the other are exceedingly 
and almost superfluously munificent with their advice. 
This last is generally, however, of a disco i 
character; pointing oyt how very much there is to 
be done in every department of moral and physical 
reform, and at the same time exhibiting how worse 
than useless is the particular remedy which happens 
to be more immediately submitted to their consider- 
ation. These latter persons have the reputation of 
being the wiser, as they are, beyond all question, the 
more prudent; and we propose to address ourselves 
to both these classes. 

Again: there are some so tender-hearted with 
regard to Criminals, that they would treat them as 
erring brethren rather than as social pests, and who 
push their gentleness to the very brink of maudlin 
sentiment; and there are others who have nothing 
to say for Offenders but ‘Hang, hang,’ and whose 
feelings seem to be well-nigh as base and unrelenting 
as those which animate the objects of their hatred. 
These dragons of virtue do not reflect upon what 
must needs happen in a country such as ours, where 
education is, to a great extent, impossible to the poor, 
and where the Dangerous Classes grow up, all by 
themselves, in filthy sties, situated within a few 
minutes’ walk of half the riches of Europe; namely, 
that thousands of our fellow-countrymen are born 
and bred every year in an atmosphere of temptation 
and ignorance such as honesty cannot draw breath 
in; are educated perforce—by Necessity as well as by 
Father and Mother—in thieving and debauchery ; are 
brought up to the profession of Crime, just as certainly, 
just as naturally, as the Respectable Classes are 
brought up to the Church and the Bar, the Counter 
and the Desk; that, in fact, as far as the juvenile 
offenders themselves are concerned, who will be placed 
before the sitting magistrates, next Monday or any 
other morning, by scores, in our great cities, charged 
with this and with that, they will have committed no 
real crime at all, but only a necessity, discountenan 
for very sufficient reasons, by the law of the land. 
Snug social Moralists, and highly respectable—nay, 
even highly logical—Political Theorists, have their 
‘unnatural discordances’ and their ‘universal laws,’ 
as‘ the case may be, to apply to all this, of course 
with results more or less unsatisfactory; but again, 
we say, we have no quarrel with either of them, or 
with any others; we are speaking only of matters 
of fact, and address ourselves equally to the Senti- 
mentalist and to the Political Economist. 

We suppose Nature and the Law to have taken 
their courses as usual, and the thief-boy to have 
grown up gradually into the convict-man—whom, 
contrary to the good wishes of many wise persons, 
we cannot get hung; the question which affects us 
all almost as much as the individual himself is, What 
are we to do with him when he comes out of prison? 
‘Sweep him into space,’ cry Mr Carlyle and the 
philosophers; but there is as yet no tramway con- 
structed to that terminus, nor conveyance of any 
kind (to be procured) which runs thither by any 
road at all. ‘Let him go to the devil, says the 
eminently Practical Man—which advice, it is like 
enough, he will follow; only, unfortunately, he must 
needs come to us first. He must needs return into 
that world which has already once cast him out, and 
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well remembers that it has done so. However much 
it may have been wanting in precautions for the 
Child’s moral health, in the first instance, now that 
the outward marks of the leprosy of Crime are upon 
the Man, it is horrified and shocked enough. ‘Keep 
away, wicked wretch! Avaunt, ticket-of-leave man! 
Keep your eye upon him, policeman, and never take 
it off again, on any account. Seize every opportunity 
of putting him back again into prison, which is his 
proper place. He has begun the Ishmael game of 
setting his hand against every honest man’s, and we 
will see who will tire of it first!’ Such is, without 
doubt, the general feeling of the respectable classes 
against the Discharged Prisoner; while, to excuse 
themselves for leaving him to starve or steal, they 
add this not unnatural or unjust inquiry: ‘Are we 
to employ this fellow—when employment is scarce 
enough—in preference to an honest man who has 
resisted all temptation?’ Once more, let us assert 
that we understand the strength of this position like- 
wise, and are addressing ourselves to those who stand 
by it as much as to any. 

The Discharged Prisoner, then, having legally 
expiated his crime, is, according to the verdict of a 
Christian Public, never to expiate it morally, but to 
die in his sin. Unfortunately, however, unless he 
gets a good chance of committing a murder, or at 
least of a burglary with violence—and, pray, remem- 
ber, that it is the Christian Public’s throat which is 
cut, and the Christian Public’s house which is broken 
open, in such a case—there is no chance of his dying, 
or being put out of the way at all. He remains 
amongst us all his life long, diminishing the profits, 
and purloining the gouds of the honest community, 
except during the intervals of his professional leisure, 
when he is kept by them in prison at a very con- 
siderable expense. With his old associates, habits, 
and predilections, and with his zo means of getting 
a livelihood, this must needs be the case, and is 
abundantly proved to be so. 

To obviate this, and, at the same time, to give the 
poor wretch a chance of beginning life afresh, is the 
object of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. This 
association was determined upon by a number of 
members of parliament and other gentlemen in 
February 1857, and commenced its operations in the 
succeeding May. The plan which it has adopted 
with respect to Discharged Prisoners is this: Par- 
ticulars of the respective cases are obtained by the 
Society from the governors of the prisons from whence 
they are about to be released. Should these prove 
satisfactory —for its means being at present but 
limited, the objects of the Society’s aid may well be 
picked and chosen—the ex-convict makes over his 
gratuity (received on quitting the prison) into the 
hands of the association, and it is employed in 
assisting him to emigrate, or to enable him to obtain 
work in this country. Although this latter boon 
seems to have been oftener obtained for him than 
we should have imagined, there are many difficulties 
in the way of it. Not only must masters be found 
willing to take a convicted thief into their premises 
and among their goods, but fellow-workmen, also, 
of a suflicient charity to receive him; for it is well 
provided that the introduction of a felon among 
honest folk shall never take place without their 
knowledge, alike for their sake and for his own; 
since the existence of such a secret in his breast is 
found to beget a habit of habitual deceit in the man, 
who has certainly no need for any such additional 
drawback to the carrying out of his new resolutions 
for good. When the thing can be done, it is clear that 
emigration is the best hope of the Discharged Prisoner, 
as it is the surest safeguard for us. In a new world, 
and under entirely new circumstances, he has almost 
as good a as any other of playing an honest 


part for the future, while in this country he has next 
to none. It must not be forgotten, too, that a very 
considerable sum of money—the combined gratuities 
of the Discharged Prisoners—is thus prevented from 
being wasted upon very worthless objects, and is 
rendered beneficial in the highest degree to its pos- 
sessor. In very many cases, the Society’s help is 
confined to enabling the Discharged Prisoner to lay 
out his money in the manner most advantageous to 
himself. Those already assisted to emigrate have 
cost, on an average, L.9, 7s. a head, of which 
L.6, 13s. 6d. has been provided by the Discharged 
Prisoners themselves, and L.2, 13s. 6d. by the Society. 
The applications for help, however, are still far more 
numerous than the funds of the association are able 
to meet, and we think, since its system is as practical 
as it is benevolent, that it has a claim upon every class 
of social reformers. The letters of those Discharged 
Prisoners who have been thus assisted, and from 
their masters, both at home and abroad, have been 
for the most part exceedingly gratifying and satis- 
factory. During the last eighteen months, 102 men 
and women have been helped to emigrate; while 281 
have either had employment found for them, or have 
been assisted to rejoin their honest friends. 


SPRING. 


Turice-weleome Spring! whose dewy ‘ocks are bright 
With braided gems from tearful April skies ; 

Earth’s resurrection-time from nature’s night, 

When all her treasure in its store-house lies; 

Thrice welcome, with thy pride of flowers and song, 
To hearts that deemed the sad probation long. 


The mellow thrush, long since, had caught thy smile, 
And through the valley poured a prophet’s lay, 

As though his music could the storms beguile 

That lingered yet around thy vernal way, 

And cheat the violet by the naked thorn 

To venture, ere one sheltering leaf was born. 


But thou art here; the greenwood paths betray 
A lingering glow their summer haunts beside ; 
And the gay laugh of childhood rings away 
From mossy bank, green dell, or bleak hillside ; 
Their world of pleasure and of wealth now lies 
In Spring’s rich golden flowers and sunny skies. 


This is the painter's studio, art has nought 

To rival nature in her haleyon time— 

Bright pictures that the teeming brain has wrought 

Are dim reflections from some purer clime ; 

For this, through winter’s gloom, his spirit yearned, 

And 'mid dark hours Hope’s quenchless watch-fire burned. 


And ye, the students and the toilers, where 

Commerce and trade have reared their myriad shrines, 

A truce to such—and let sweet nature share 

A thought while yet Spring’s dewy morning shines ; 

The music of these fresh bird-anthemed shades shall cheer, 
And age and care lose half their sorrows here. 


The poet’s soul is stirred with deep delight ; 
For him the world’s exuberant life wakes up 
Leaf, bud, and flower, expanding in his sight ; 
The beaded dew-drop in the lily’s cup 

Falls not unnoticed ; and the mystic voice 
Of sympathy, with nature doth rejoice. 


O precious seed-time ! can we prize as such 

The swift-winged hours no other season knows ; 

Or shall the ploughman deem the toil too much 

That to the reaper golden sheaves bestows ? 

Earth, thy sweet seasons run their yearly round, 

While but one Spring, for man, frail man, is found. “4 
A. 
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